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EDITORIALS 


Two public libraries have profited by 
work projects approved by emergency 
relief commissions. 

The state commission through the 
Champaign County Emergency Relief 
Commission appropriated $532 for the 
cleaning of the Champaign Public 
Library. 

At Harvard, the Relief Board paid 
for the services of five men who as- 
sisted in the rearrangement of the 
books in the library. The work, which 
was accomplished in a few hours, 
would otherwise have taken days. The 
interference with the regular schedule 
of the library work was little. 





The Illinois membership in the A. L. 
A. fell from 1095 in 1931 to 886 in 
1932. In other words, 209 member- 
shop have been allowed to lapse. 

Can a librarian afford to do without 
the publications of the A. L. A.? 

If the librarian is at the present time 
unemployed, the Bulletin will keep him 
informed of what is going on in the 
library world, it will help to keep him 
abreast of the times. Professionally 
it is quite worth his while to have his 
name listed with other professional 
workers in the Handbook. In looking 
up the standing of a librarian, one of 
the first questions to be considered is, 
how does he rank professionally, is he 
a member of the national organization 
and of the state association. 

For the librarian in active work, 
each number of the Bulletin brings 
many helpful suggestions that may be 
put into operation at once. They give 
facts and figures and ways of present- 
ing these to city councils, local tax 
committees and to the general public, 
to gain the support for libraries in 
these critical times. 

There is scarcely a library in the 
state that has not suffered a reduction 
in appropriations either through bank 
failures, uncollected taxes or deprecia- 
tion in assessed valuations upon which 
taxes are computed. 

Upon the library directors rests the 
responsibility of maintaining an ade- 


quate financial income for the library 
or of determining that item in the bud- 
get that can be decreased or eliminated 
and yet maintain efficient service and 
provide for the increasing demands for 
books of all types. Many of the ar- 
ticles in the Bulletin are addressed 
directly to the library directors. Per- 
sonal copies that may be consulted at 
odd moments would give opportunity 
for better informed directors. 


It is impossible for everyone to at- 
tend the annual conferences of the A. 
L. A. Conflicting schedules neces- 
sitate a choice between two important 
sections. All important papers, as well 
as the action taken by the council and 
other sections are printed in the Pro- 
ceedings which is one of the numbers 
of the Bulletin. 

Any librarian or library director who 
joins the A. L. A. will receive the 
Bulletin. Dues are $3 a year. 





The A. L. A. needs the support of 
Illinois librarians and library directors. 
The association is the agent in mat- 
ters affecting the country at large. Its 
officers, its boards and committees, its 
Headquarters staff, are studying the 
questions involved and are taking such 
action as is found possible to protect 
and advance the interests of libraries. 
Its strength depends on its members 
and affiliated groups and on the income 
which they, to a large extent, provide. 


Because of the recent grants made 
by the Carnegie Corporation, many 
people have received an erroneous im- 
pression of the Association’s financial 
condition. But the facts are these: 

A grant of $500,000 has been made 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York to the American Library Asso- 
ciation to be added to its permanent 
fund, and the first half of that sum 
was paid in October. This is in ac- 
cordance with the announcement made 
some months ago that the corporation 
would give $500,000 in 1932-33 and a 
similar amount in 1933-34, following a 
substantial increase in the Association’s 
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funds from sources other than the 
corporation. 

A final annual grant of $13,500 was 
also made by the corporation to the 
Association for library extension ser- 
vice in the south. After 1933, this 
work, in common with other activities 
of the Association, will depend upon 
the availability of funds for general 
purposes. 

The quarter of a million dollars at 
4% per cent will yield $11,250 in 1933. 
This additional income, when earned, 
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will offset the increase in the 1932 
deficit which has accumulated in spite 
of leaves of absence without pay, 
salary cuts, and drastic reductions in 
expenses. Revenue for 1932, exclusive 
of grants and contributions for special 
projects, has been nearly fifty thou- 
sand dollars less than that for 1931. 
Most of this decrease comes in receipts 
from sales of publications and special 
memberships, and in endowment in- 
come. 


DOES THE LIBRARY NEED DEFLATION? * 


By WILLIAM L. BAILEY, Professor of Sociology, Northwestern University 


The subject before us at _ this 
Trustees’ and Citizens’ Day session is 
briefly, perhaps, “Does the library need 
deflation?” My answer—even more 
briefly—is “No.” The public library 
is worth saving and richly deserves 
saving, for its honorable record as a 
public institution and especially in 
view of its possibilities at a time like 
this. 

Let me start with a few remarks 
apropos of the depression, for it is this 
that has precipitated a crisis for li- 
braries. 


The most serious side of this de- 
pression is not unemployment and its 
associated economic aspects, but the 
many indications of what might be 
called cultural collapse. Not only busi- 
ness, but government, is prostrate. And 
with both these, but especially with the 
latter, go many phases of communi- 
ty life dependent upon them. Ameri- 
can traditions and ideals for commu- 
nity life are imperiled, as well as ma- 
terial welfare. For example, the cen- 
tury-old ideal of the American public 
school is threatened. Will the Ameri- 
can public library be likewise? It is 
to be remembered that the collapse of 
superstructure is always much greater 
than that of the foundations. So, if 
any institution in the community is to 
be maintained inviolate these days, let 


it, by long odds, be the library. And 
this for two most practical reasons: It 
should be. It can be. 


Why make an exception of the li- 
brary? Well, for very good reasons. 
Business, politics, and education—per- 
haps even social welfare—have been 
grossly inflated for some time and 
have, to put it baldly, “run wild.” 
These are obvious facts. The library 
perhaps alone among our community— 
and especially our public—institutions 
has not. This in itself might be 
reckoned a great service to sound com- 
munity development in years like those 
through which we have been passing. 
The library has been in some sense a 
model public institution. 


What has been the basal cause of 
this depression? How did we get this 
way? The depression seems to have 
spread from business into government 
and threatens to spread over the whole 
social order—schools, churches, and 
so forth. That is the usual diagnosis 
of its origin and development. And 
doubtless there is this phenomenon of 
spread—a most menacing feature—and 
one of great interest to the library as 
a community institution. A most 
practical aspect of it is the wave of 
economy that is extending from re- 
pentant business and politics, and even 
education, to phases of the community 


* Address delivered before the Council of the American Library Association at the 


Midwinter Meeting, December, 1932 
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life and to institutions and agencies 
which really have no occasion for re- 
pentance. Among these latter is, out- 
standingly, the public library. 

The public library, now, needs in- 
flation, not deflation. That is easily 
proved. We have—so to speak—been 
rebuilding our community house, but 
have forgotten to put the roof on it. 
The foundations are badly cracked, be- 
cause we have very largely neglected 
the superstructural features. That’s 
how we got this way—as I see it. Per- 
haps I see it thus because I am neither 
a business man, nor a librarian, nor, in 
fact, anything except that omnivorous 
creature called a sociologist, and a 
special student of community organi- 
zation. 


We tend more and more, in our day 
and our country, grossly to overem- 
phasize the economic factor in civiliza- 
tion and progress. It is not all-im- 
portant. Students of community life 
place the economic or business factor 
distinctly second to education in vital 
significance in the community and put 
it only on a par with some ten other 
aspects of community life. Business 
naturally emphasizes the importance of 
business—read the “ads.” In collapse 
it tends to save itself as far as possible 
by short-changing government, with 
the result that education, and now even 
the library, are being investigated. 


As a matter of fact, the economic 
collapse would not be by any means 
an unrelieved calamity—were it not for 
these other phases. This is especially 
true in the case of institutions at the 
other end of the social order, which 
have experienced no inflation—neither 
asking nor receiving favors—but which 
are nevertheless endangered by this 
spread of economy. This can only re- 
sult in most petty savings and may be 
fatal to such marginal-living cultural 
institutions. The lack of perspective 
on society, civilization, culture, and 
community life, which such moves dis- 
close, counter-indicates what really is 
most fundamental to this depression. 
There are actually, as has frequently 
been pointed out, gains from the stop- 
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page and back-up in business expan- 
sion—gains, for instance, such as im- 
proved vital and health conditions and 
greater library activity. Something 
other than more and more of “things” 
is getting a chance to breathe. 


In historic fact this business depres- 
sion is the result of a cultural collapse. 
I need only point out that misdirected 
educational expansion has been one of 
the largest factors in boosting taxation, 
bringing both governmental collapse 
and also a great hurdle for business, 
or refer to our “motoritis.” 


There is a sentence from a great 
book which says, “Without vision the 
people perish.” It does not say the few 
—the leaders—but the many. Vision 
—in the Matthew Arnold sense of cul- 
ture—“knowing the best that has been 
thought and said and done in the 
world’’—is what we have lacked. To 
furnish such vision to the community is 
the primary function of the library. 
Our leaders read too little ; the masses 
read too little. We read too few books. 
We have, by and large, lost perspective 
on life and social progress. 

The public library is, like the public 
school, an element of our democratic 
and American tradition. The very 
idea of “public” is now in jeopardy— 
discredited. The library is threatened 
by sweeping social changes that are oc- 
curring and are reflected in its work. 
Let me mention a few. The wealthy 
can have their own libraries; the 
masses do not care for books. The 
public library depends upon the mid- 
dle class, people who are going up and 
down in the social scale, and most of 
them more down than up. Perhaps we 
do not know enough about who reads 
library books, but I think it is safe to 
say that readers fall into classes at 
wide extremes ; a few who read many 
books and many who read few. In 
such connections the public library 
could do much to maintain the demo- 
cratic tradition and facilitate a sound 
social mobility. For our society tends 
strongly to consist of the unthinking, 
unreading many—and a thinking few. 

If these are facts, then it is good for 
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the library to be questioned, the es- 
sentiality of its services to be challeng- 
ed, and the economy of its services to 
be rigorously examined. It will do the 
library good to consider its relation to 
the community, more especially from 
the point of view of the service it ren- 
ders the social order and the commu- 
nity life. It has shown a tendency to 
be “Narcissistic’—looking at itself 
from its own point of view. It judges 
itself by, say, circulation—an internal 
standard. It considers the limited 
revenue it gets from the community. 


Since service to the community must 
be judged by the nature and needs of 
the community and not by the interests 
of the service-institution, what is the 
nature of the ideal community, or, at 
least, what does the average American 
community wish to be? The answer to 
that question would involve such wide 
differences of opinion on the part of 
different classes and interests, that no 
ideal statement could be achieved. The 
best we can do is to take the items 
that communities most commonly re- 
port of themselves. These may, when 
rated and averaged, be taken as stand- 
ards of a kind, conditions which many 
communities regard as important and 
seek to attain. There are a score of 
these upon which we may rate commu- 
nities as to general living conditions 
and find the best and worst communi- 
ties. Then we can ask about the li- 
braries of these good or bad communi- 
ties and appraise their services in the 
attainment of high or low rating. 


The items of rating are wage rates, 
cost of living, death rates, infant mor- 
tality, population married, home own- 
ership, child labor, church membership, 
public property, park space, improved 
streets, fire losses, school attendance, 
teachers’ salaries, pupils to a teacher, 
school property, library circulation, 
literacy. These can be added to, but 
they test livelihood, vital conditions, 
home and family, morality, civic condi- 
tions, schools, culture, and Americani- 
zation. 

Scientifically rated according to 
these, communities differ greatly. They 
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differ 100 per cent on all counts, and 
as much as 4,500 per cent on individual 
items. What makes them so? How 
does the library contribute to such dif- 
ferences? It is thus we may judge 
the substantial essentiality of the libra- 
ry, or any other institution, activity, 
or element in the community. 

Or we may arrive at community in- 
terests in another way. Let us take 
the relative rates of growth of various 
phases of life in communities. Here is 
a case: A successful American com- 
munity grows to twice its original size 
in population, and faster in everything 
else, except church, and no less than 
twenty times in auto registrations. 
This latter is several times as fast as 
buildings of various kinds and various 
utility services which rank next. Li- 
brary circulation in such a community 
increases, say threefold. Library cir- 
culation is the sort of thing that could 
and should be quite indefinitely in- 
creased, yet it does not at all keep pace 
with general development. Is the libra- 
ry keeping up with the world? 

Strangely enough, the library is re- 
garded by specialists in community 
surveys as one of the eleven cardinal 
aspects of American community life. 
It stands with history, plan and plant, 
economic life, government, schools, 
health, recreation, social welfare, 
greater community relations, and re- 
ligion. When up to standard, it is re- 
garded as just as vital to community 
conditions and progress as any of 
these, except schools. Schools have 
four times as vital a significance as 
any other factor, but it must be remem- 
bered that it is a rather different system 
of schools than that which exists in 
many communities that is thus so vital. 

It must also be remembered that the 
community is an organic whole. Each 
of these phases affects and is affected 
by the others. The maintenance of 
standards for one involves the main- 
tenance of standards for the others. 
However, each does not affect the 
others equally. Certain items are more 
vital to some than to others. 

Now, therefore, a good test of the 
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essentiality of the library’s service 
would be its correlation with the gen- 
eral rating of the community (as above 
rated) or with individual standings on 
particular phases or items. It must be 
admitted that the library shows “low 
test.” While, in general, a good library 
means a good community, the library 
shows a rather low correlation with 
general rating. Schools show a very 
high correlation. Good business con- 
ditions, as reflected in the standard of 
living, also show high. The library is 
not the lowest—that place is reserved 
for “population married” and “church 
membership”—but it is half way down 
toward the bottom. 


What does this mean? The libra- 
ry may be too insignificant in the com- 
munity actually, or too far off stand- 
ard, or it may be that library circula- 
tion is not a good test of its work. 
Library circulation per capita is in- 
significant. It may be off in quality 
—kind of books and kind of persons. 
Reference and periodical work may be 
of relatively more vital significance 
than we have grounds for knowing. 
Do we know what services our libraries 
render ? 


Every indication points to intelligent 
personnel as the making of the com- 
munity: The highest ranking tests are 
literacy and schools. Literacy is as- 
sociated with race and nationality. 
Social composition affects every phase 
of the community life. As for the 
library—without literacy, no library— 
but it by no means follows that little 
illiteracy in a community will mean an 
active library with high circulation per 
capita. Mere literacy, and even per- 
haps the measure of education which 
the majority of our people receive, is 
really a menace. Librarians should 
understand this. Mere literacy will 
suffice for reading the posters, signing 
on the dotted line, crossing the ballot 
circle, reading the movie captions, 
reading the larger print in what is left 
of words in the newspaper today. 
Literacy and little education are prob- 
ably responsible for the vastly dispro- 
portionate production and consumption 
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of low grade publications and for the 
piteously small book circulation per 
capita. 

The schools apparently do not de- 
velop a taste for books. Schools are 
universal, compulsory, spend 30 or 
more per cent of taxes, and have ex- 
panded faster than any other public 
service institution. Has education 
been misdirected? The library cannot 
function more largely and efficiently till 
the schools do better than this. Libra- 
ries have recently realized that library 
work in the schools is vital to them and 
their future. The library should read 
the riot act to the schools. Partly this 
failure to function—and a per capita 
library circulation so low as now exists 
—represent substantial failure at bring- 
ing culture (in the Arnold sense) to 
the many. MHas the library been too 
self-satisfied ? 


Of course, essentiality depends upon 
the standing of the library. All libra- 
ries are not the same library. If there 
is to be any economy, this distinction 
should be made. It is necessary to 
distinguish between libraries. There is 
nothing sacrosanct about them. 

I have here a list of the relative vital 
significance to the community of the 
forty or so most vital items—institu- 
tions, agencies, services. These are 
only a tenth of the wide range of 
distinct items that go to make up the 
complex organism known as the Amer- 
ican community, but they represent 
fully half of the vitals of the communi- 
ty. They range in vital significance— 
essentiality—as one to ten. 

Where does the library, in various 
of its phases, rank among these? This 
will be a guide as to its relative es- 
sentiality and claims to support. Look- 
ing at this list, the library first ap- 
pears below the middle of the series. 
Frankly—even when standard—it is 
less essential than the standard of liv- 
ing ; than some twenty separate educa- 
tional items; than several sanitary and 
health items. 

So my defense for the library, at a 
time like this when its essentiality is 
being questioned and economy being 
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suggested, would be along the follow- 
ing lines: 

1. The library should not be re- 
stricted now when it is serving more 
people in their enforced leisure and 
doing much to maintain morale. 

2. Super-emphasis on things and 
neglect of all the lessons of past history 
have brought us to this crisis; culture 
in the sense that a library may furnish 
is most wholesome now for restoration. 
Failure of leadership—which ultimate- 
ly means lack of ideas and of sound 
perspective—has brought us down to 
where we are. Perhaps now the well- 
to-do and our business leaders will do 
some corrective reading. 

3. Also, for such a relatively es- 
sential service as it is (and it would 
be much more essential if the schools 
were really educating childhood and 
youth), the library is the most eco- 
nomical of public agencies. The school 
is probably the most uneconomical 
from this same point of view. 

4. There has been no inflation in 
the library, and it does not need de- 
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flation. Rather its services are more 
than ever seen to be essential in the 
large sense, and expansion of its work 
in the schools most imperative. We 
lose a great deal of what is put into 
the schools unless this latter is done. 


5. And, finally, among all the in- 
stitutions of the community, finance is 
more vital a problem for the library 
than for any other. The schools have 
been lavishly supported ; for the other 
main institutions and agencies various 
other than financial aspects are most 
vital. The library has always received 
insignificant support. Any limitation 
of support now when its services are 
more than ever essential might be fatal 
to this recognized American institution. 


6. On the other hand, I do not 
know where a little money would go 
farther as a corrective “boost” out of 
the present depression than in sound 
expansion of public libraries. For pub- 
lic libraries have doubtless been helped 
in these times to a new vision of their 
strategic place in the social order. 


TOWNSHIP LIBRARY DIRECTORS 


The election for directors for town- 
ship libraries occurs once in two years 
at the same time as for other township 
officers. The successors to the direc- 
tors whose terms expire in 1933 must 
be elected at the regular township 
election on the first Tuesday in April, 


1933. They will be elected for a term 
of six years. 

The election will hereafter be held 
in the odd numbered years. Two di- 
rectors will be elected at each election. 
The period of office will be for six 
years. 


NEW SCHOLARSHIP AT ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The University of Illinois Library 
School Association has recently an- 
nounced the endowment of a Katherine 
L. Sharp scholarship for graduate 
students in Library Science at Illinois, 
candidates for the Master’s degree. 
The holder next year will receive $300 
and be exempt from the payment of 
the University fees, except the matricu- 
lation and diploma fees. 


Application for the scholarship may 
be made to the Director of the School ; 


the award will be made about April 
1st, for the academic year beginning 
in September. 

Miss Sharp, for whom the first 
scholarship is named, was the organ- 
izer of the Library School at Armour 
Institute, Chicago, and conducted it 
there for four years; she was then, in 
1897, made Librarian of the University 
of Illinois, and the Library School was 
transferred to Illinois, where she re- 
mained in charge as director until 1907. 
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TRUSTEES’ AND CITIZENS’ DAY 


To the Library Board: 

The Trustees Section at the Mid- 
winter meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association adopted the enclos- 
ed statements on: 

Reduction of Public Expenditures. 

Increased Demand for Library Ser- 
vice. 

The statement on Reduction of 
Public Expenditures was drawn up 
after consultation with librarians, li- 
brary trustees, students of public ad- 
ministration, and officers of other na- 
tional organizations. 

The Trustees Section recommended 
that all library boards in the United 
States and Canada be invited to adopt 


these statements with such modifica- 
tions as seem desirable; to give them 
local publicity ; to seek the cooperation 
of other boards and organizations 
representing these other agencies ; and 
to make this the occasion for a coali- 
tion of all educational, cultural and 
social agencies in their communities. 
A report of the meetings held in 
connection with Trustees’ and Citi- 
zens’ Day will appear in the February 
issue of the Bulletin, a copy of which 
will be sent to you. 
Very truly yours, 
MicHAEL F. GALLAGHER, 
Chairman A. L. A. Trus- 
tees Section. 


Reduction of Public Expenditures 


The continued existence of a demo- 
cratic society depends upon the main- 
tenance of those educational, cultural 
and social institutions which have 
been created to promote general edu- 
cation and wholesome living. The 
service of such institutions must not 
be destroyed. 


The need for economy is recog- 
nized. In many cities, counties and 
states the unit cost of governmental 
services can and should be reduced. 
All taxing units should be required to 
live within their incomes except for 
permanent improvements and emer- 
gencies. 


A wholesale horizontal cut applying 
to all departments and activities is one 
of the least desirable ways of reduc- 
ing, for it cannot be assumed that all 
departments are equally efficient and 
all activities equally important. Be- 


fore reductions are made there should 
be a study by disinterested specialists 
and citizens to determine (1) what 
cuts can be made without limiting im- 
portant services, and (2) the relative 
importance to the public of the vari- 
ous activities. We will welcome such 
investigation of the institutions and 
activities we represent. 

We pledge our cooperation to for- 
ward-looking public administrators in 
their efforts to find permanent solu- 
tion for the taxpayers’ problems, 
through the complete elimination of 
the spoils or patronage system in all 
governmental activities where it 
exists; through the improvement of 
the personnel ; through the reorganiza- 
tion of areas and functions of govern- 
ment; and through improved methods 
of taxation. The elimination of waste 
should precede any curtailment of so- 
cially useful services. 


Increased Demand for Library Service 


Libraries were created by our demo- 
cratic society in order that every citi- 
zen might have throughout life the 
means of self-education. 

More people used libraries, more 
books were borrowed from libraries 
and more books were used in library 
reading rooms in 1932 than ever be- 
fore. Sample reports from 33 cities 


representing only one-tenth of the 
total population of the United States 
show that the number of books bor- 
rowed from their libraries in 1932 was 
81,663,423, an increase of 37% since 
1929. 

Economic and social insecurity has 
led men and women to attempt to 
understand through reading the fun- 
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damental and current problems which 
confront them as citizens. Books on 
the business of earning a living are 
in great demand. So also are the 
books of many kinds which contribute 
to the maintenance of a spirit of hope. 

Library expenditures are a small 
part of the public budget. With few 
exceptions libraries have been oper- 
ated without extravagance, with an in- 
telligent regard to the public interest 
and the tax-payers’ burden. It is 
nevertheless the duty of library ad- 
ministrators to re-evaluate the li- 
brary’s services in terms of present 
conditions, to distinguish sharply be- 
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tween essentials and non-essentials, 
and to seek new ways of carrying on 
the most necessary activities at the 
lowest possible cost. 

Libraries are more needed today 
than ever before. There is much to 
learn which was not taught when the 
present-day adult was at_ school. 
Never was the average adult driven 
to the printed page and to the library 
so repeatedly in order to become 
reasonably well informed about mat- 
ters which are of vital concern to him. 
In the interest of an intelligent, under- 
standing citizenship the library’s es- 
sential services must be maintained. 


LIBRARY DIRECTORS’ CONFERENCE 


A dinner conference of the library 
directors in the Metropolitan area of 
Chicago was held in Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 3. 

The meeting was similar to the one 
held last March and was called by the 
Library Extension Division, on re- 
quest for another opportunity to dis- 
cuss library administrative problems. 
Sixty directors and librarians were in 
attendance. 

Mr. C. M. Cartwright, president of 
of the Evanston Library board, pre- 
sided. Mr. Shanesy opened the dis- 
cussion with a statement as to the 
legal phase of the city appropriation 
ordinance and tax levy ordinance as 
they affected the library appropriation. 
He spoke especially of the responsibil- 
ity of the library board and of the 
necessity of taking up the question of 
appropriations directly with the city 
council. 

The appropriation ordinance is 
passed in the first 60 days of the fiscal 
year of the city. It must include in 
the amount for the library not only 
the amount to be levied for the fol- 
lowing year, but also any balance that 
remains in the library fund and also 
all that may be expected to be received 
from delinquent taxes. The tax levy 
ordinance which must be filed with 
the county clerk sometime before the 
third Tuesday in September, covers 
only the amount of the tax levy appro- 


priation for the library, which may 
not exceed one and two-tenths mills. 

The important thing to keep in 
mind is that since the city library can 
not spend in a given year more money 
than the amount stated in the appro- 
priation ordinance, it is quite neces- 
sary to have that amount large enough 
to include any balance and delinquent 
taxes. 

Mr. Shanesy’s talk provoked much 
discussion. Mr. Gallagher, with his 
wide experience as a library director 
both in Evanston and Highland Park, 
dealt most satisfactorily with all ques- 
tions. 

The difference in the application of 
the law between city libraries and vil- 
lage and township libraries was 
pointed out by Anna May Price. The 
rate of the tax levy for city libraries 
is decided each year by the city coun- 
cil and may be any amount so that it 
does not exceed one and two-tenths 
mills. With village and township. li- 
braries it is quite different. The tax 
rate is established by vote of the peo- 
ple and may neither be increased nor 
decreased except by a _ referendum. 
The village and township boards have 
no authority over the matter and must 
file with the county clerk the rate for 
the library as it was fixed by vote. 
The responsibility of the library board 
is not lessened by this procedure. 
Village boards are not always ac- 
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quainted with the library law. The 
library board must follow up the 
matter and assure itself that the li- 
brary tax is duly certified. 

The village library is also not con- 
cerned with the appropriation ordi- 
nance. All balances in the library 
fund at the close of the fiscal year, as 
well as all additional receipts from de- 
linquent taxes, remain in the library 
fund and can be expended when and 
how the library board sees fit. 

To revert once more to the appro- 
priation ordinance for city libraries— 
Should the ordinance be not sufficient- 
ly large to cover the balance in the 
library fund or the amount received 
from delinquent tax, these moneys 
must still remain in the “library 
fund”. Though the library may not 
use them, that year they cannot be di- 
verted to any other purpose or depart- 
ment of the city. The next year the 
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library board must see that the appro- 
priation ordinance covers the entire 
amount. 

Mr. Gilson, representative of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, presented the A. L. A. Retire- 
ment Plan for librarians. He stated 
that as soon as 200 librarians had 
signed application, the retirement plan 
would be in working order. He has 
reason to believe that they would soon 
have the required number. Mr. 
Milam, secretary of the A. L. A. also 
spoke on the Retirement Plan. Book- 
lets in explanation may be secured 
from the A. L. A. office in Chicago. 
Miss Price reported that the Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau had drafted 
a preliminary bill permitting a library 
to participate in annuities for its own 
library staff. This bill is now being 
scanned by the I. L. A. Legislative 
Committee. 


CERTIFICATION OF LIBRARIANS 


Just one year after sending out ap- 
plication blanks for librarians’ cer- 
tificates, the Certification Board com- 
pleted the task of grading the appli- 
cations and issuing certificates. There 
have been many delays which made it 
impossible to finish the work more 
quickly. It has been necessary to se- 
cure further details as to training or 
experience in some cases and in others 
information as to library courses in 
institutions with whose work the 
Board was not familiar. 

The final records show that a total 
of 146 first grade certificates were 
issued; of these 76 certificates were 
granted, to librarians whose qualifi- 
cations met the educational and pro- 
fessional requirements of that grade; 
70 certificates were granted librarians 
on the basis of fifteen years of suc- 
cessful experience in a_ responsible 
position. Ninety second grade cer- 
tificates were issued, 66 third grade 
and 51 fourth grade certificates, a 
total of 353 certificates. There were 
105 of those applying who have not 
had six week library school and to 


whom no certificates were issued. 
Of these 23 have had some training 
but not the equivalent of a full six 
weeks course in a library school. 

All of those receiving second, third 
and fourth grade certificates were ad- 
vised as to what further qualifications 
would make them eligible to the next 
higher grade of certificate. 

Although there are now but 353 li- 
brarians holding certificates out of a 
possible 1,000 librarians in the state 
outside of Chicago and Cook County, 
the Certification Board feels pleased 
with the initial efforts. The Board 
realizes that the success or failure of 
voluntary certification in Illinois de- 
pends upon the willingness of the pro- 
fession generally to become certified, 
and upon the willingness of the Trus- 
tees and head librarians to give con- 
siderable weight to the fact that an 
applicant for a position in their library 
holds a certificate of proper grade. If 
libraries generally give an advantage 
to holders of certificates in filling their 
vacancies, then the plan will improve 
the service of our libraries to their 


=. 
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patrons, and give better assurance that 
money spent in maintaining our librar- 
ies is spent in the most economical and 
most productive manner. 

The Board will meet again in 
March to pass upon applications 
which were received recently and re- 
consider applications of those who 
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have secured additional education or 
training since filing their applications 
a year ago. 

The schedule of qualifications 
which were adopted by the Board and 
reported to the Illinois Library As- 
sociation at the meeting in Springfield 
in October of last year is as follows: 


Schedule of Qualifications for Certificates for Librarians of Illinois 


First GRADE 


Fifteen years of successful expe- 
rience in a responsible position. Ap- 
plication for this certificate must be 
filed with the Certification Board on or 
before January 1, 1934; 


OR 


Four years college, two years li- 
brary school with evidence of satis- 
factory completion, three years suc- 
cessful experience in a_ responsible 
position ; 

OR 

M. A. or M. S. degree, one year 
library school with evidence of satis- 
factory completion, three years suc- 
cessful experience in a_ responsible 
position ; 

OR 

Four years college, one year library 
school with evidence of satisfactory 
completion, five years successful ex- 
perience in a responsible position. 

Such First Grade Certificate shall 


. be valid for ten years and subject to 


renewal for life if application is made 
at the end of the ten year period, pro- 
vided five years of the time is spent 
in successful service in a responsible 
position. 
SECOND GRADE 
Four years college, one year library 
school with evidence of satisfactory 
completion ; 
OR 
Four years college, five years ex- 
perience ; 
OR 
Third grade and five years addi- 
tional experience for college grade; 
OR 


Third grade and five years addi- 


tional experience with 15 semester 
hours college credit additional for 
those with less than four years col- 
lege. Correspondence or extension 
courses will be accepted for this if the 
institution gives credit toward a de- 
gree. 

Such Second Grade Certificate shall 
be valid for five years and can be re- 
newed one or more times. 


THIRD GRADE 


Four years college, six weeks li- 
brary school with evidence of satisfac- 
tory completion ; 

OR 

Four years college, one year expe- 
rience ; 

OR 


Three years college, one year li- 
brary school with evidence of satis- 
factory completion ; 

OR 

Two years college, one year library 
school with evidence of satisfactory 
completion, one year experience ; 

OR 

One year college, six weeks library 
school with evidence of satisfactory 
completion, three years experience ; 

OR 

Four years high school, six weeks 
library school with evidence of satis- 
factory completion, five years expe- 
rience, with seven semester hours col- 
lege credit additional. 

Such Third Grade Certificate shall 
be valid for three years and cannot 
be renewed more than twice. 


FourtTH GRADE 
Four years high school, six weeks 
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library school with evidence of satis- 
factory completion, one year expe- 
rience. 

Such Fourth Grade Certificate shall 
be valid for two years, subject to re- 
newal with the approval of the Li- 
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brary Board if the applicant is a li- 
brarian or the approval of the librar- 
ian if the applicant is an assistant, 
provided the applicant is still in li- 
brary work. This certificate cannot 
be renewed more than twice. 


STATE WIDE EXTENSION COMMITTEE 


A meeting of the State Wide Ex- 
tension Committee of the Illinois 
Library Association was held in Chi- 
cago, February 3, in rooms provided 
through the courtesy of the John 
Crerar Library. 

A report was given by Miss Price 
on the county library work being done 
in Putnam County as a demonstration 
of county library work. All counties 
interested in the possibilities of county 
libraries should watch this demonstra- 
tion closely. 


The work of the Committee for the 
present year was discussed and it was 
agreed to work for the maintenance of 
essential library service in existing li- 
braries and to ask the Publicity Com- 
mittee to cooperate. 


It was agreed that a five, ten year 
or long term program for state wide 
extension of library service should be 
worked out. 


Eart BrownInoc, Chairman. 


NEED “HUMAN INTEREST” STORIES 


Is your library filling the personal 
needs of individuals in your commun- 
ity? If so, you must have a harvest 
of human interest stories. And those 
stories of actual personal service are 
greatly needed right now to help save 
libraries. 

The Publicity Committee of I. L. A. 
wants all the human interest stories 
it can get to be used for articles to be 
syndicated through the Associated 
Press. If you have been approached 
by a regional publicity chairman, send 
your stories in to her; otherwise send 
them directly to Mrs. Beatrice Saw- 
yer Rossell, American Library As- 
sociation, 520 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, who is a member of the 
‘I. L. A. Publicity Committee. 

Any stories will be welcomed at any 
time. The following schedule will 
suggest the way the committee is plan- 
ning to use the material: 

Labor’s use of the library—Febru- 
ary 


r 


‘he business man and the library— 
March. 

Economical and efficient use of the 
library—April. 


Service Clubs: Their use and sup- 
port of libraries—May. 


Vacations without cost—June. 

Advisory service to parents—July. 

Books for and about adolescence— 
August. 


The clubwoman’s first aid—Septem- 
ber. 

College on nothing a year—October. 

Reading aloud popular—November. 

Keeping mentally fit—December. 

Service to inventors — January, 
1934. 

Reading reduces crime—February, 
1934. 

Material suitable for any of these 
topics should reach Mrs. Rossell by 
the 15th of the month for which a 
topic is scheduled. 

We are to have the expert services 
of an Associated Press man in writ- 
ing the articles, but he must have ma- 
terial. Won’t you plan at once a sys- 
tematic method of noting down and 
sending in this invaluable library cap- 
ital ? 


MarTHA Morse, Chairman, 
I. L. A. Publicity Committee. 
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I. L. A. COMMITTEE FOR THE YEAR 1933 


CERTIFICATION COMMITTEE 


Elsie Mckay, Chairman 
Mrs. L. O. Hackett 
Porter Paddock 

P. L. Windsor 

Anna May Price 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


O. R. Barnett, Chairman 
H. G. Wilson 

Jane Hubbell 

Wm. N. Jannenga 

Anna May Price 

Blanche Gray 

Earl Browning 

Alice Williams 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


Martha Morse, Chairman 
Mrs. Beatrice Sawyer Rossell 
Amelia Krieg 

Lydia Robinson 

Charlotte Ryan 

Maybelle Leland 


STATE-WIDE EXTENSION COMMITTEE 


Earl Browning, Chairman 
Mrs. Arne Oldberg 


Michael Gallagher 
Mrs. Edith Burt 

P. L. Windsor 
Gladys Allison 
Eunice Smith 

Anna May Price 
Julia Wright Merrill 
Nellie Parham 

J. B. Garnett 

Mrs. Lucy W. Errett 


MEMBERSHIP COM MITTEE 


Sue Osmotherly, Chairman 
Maybelle Leland 
Dorothy Hiatt 
Rebecca M. Ditto 
Elizabeth Windsor 
Mrs. Katharine Arzinger 
Mrs. J. W. Bassett 
Ruth Hardin 
Mildred Warren 
REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION 


COM MITTEE 


Spencer Ewing, Chairman 
Emily V. D. Miller 
Alice Williams 


EMERGENCY RESOLUTIONS OF I. F. W. C. 


The Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at its board meeting in Chicago, 
November 29, 1932, passed as an 
emergency measure the following reso- 
lutions : 

WueEreas, the Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has had a major part 
in the origin and development of our 
public libraries, and 

Wuereas, during this period of un- 
employment and discouragement, li- 
brary patrons and borrowers have 
nearly doubled in number, some seek- 
ing wise use of leisure time, others de- 
siring to make themselves more pro- 
ficient that they may retain the em- 
ployment they now have, and still 
others less fortunate who are cold and 
seek warmth and wholesome recreation 
without cost, and 


WHEREAS, in some communities 
there is a lack of information and ap- 
preciation of this service on the part 
of the public and of many local taxing 
units and library tax levies, are, in 
some cases, being cut off entirely or 
so reduced that it will not be possible 
to serve the needs of the people, 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, by the 
Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs 
that we recognize the library as an in- 
dispensable part of our entire system 
of education, that we deplore such 
drastic cuts as will prevent local libra- 
ries and the state library from func- 
tioning adequately, and that we urge 
upon our local clubs their responsibility 
to study their local library finances and 
use their influence to maintain these 
institutions for public service. 
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“SUMMER TRAINING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


The University of Illinois Library 
School will offer a number of courses 
at its Summer Session, June 19 to 
August 12, 1933. 

First year Library School students. 
The courses cover Cataloging, Classifi- 
cation and Subject Headings, Adminis- 
tration and Extension. 

Advanced Library School students. 
The subjects include Library Adminis- 
tration, Library Buildings and Equip- 
ment, Thesis, Advanced Cataloging, U. 
S. Government Publications, Seminar. 

High School graduates. This course 
is open only to librarians, library as- 
sistants and teacher-librarians, or to 
those under appointment to such posi- 


tions, who have graduated from an 
accredited high school. No credit 
toward a degree in library science is 
given for the work, but a statement of 
work done is issued by the Registrar 
of the University. 


The class work this year will include 
all subjects usually given in summer 
schools for high school students: 
Classification and Cataloging, Selection 
of Books, Libraries and Children, 
Reference Work and Library Adminis- 
tration. 


Further information can be obtained 
from the Bulletin issued by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 


ART IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


As centers of cultural interest, easily 
accessible to the community, many 
libraries are taking advantage of the 
opportunity to bring exhibits of art to 
their patrons. In some instances such 
an enterprise may inspire and assist an 
art student whose opportunity to view 
good work is limited, or it may bring 
an intelligent understanding to the lay- 
man who is desirous of acquiring pic- 
tures and art objects for his own home. 
The exhibition of a local artist’s work 
may, in turn, encourage and lead him 
to greater achievement and recognition. 
That the growing practice of libraries 
to bring art to the people serves a suf- 
ficent purpose is evidenced by the in- 
terest of the members of the respective 
communities. 

Particularly active in this field, and 
with the opportunity for unusually fine 
displays, the Evanston Public Library 
has attracted hundreds of visitors to 
its Art Center located within the build- 
ing. The annual religious art exhibit 
of the University Guild will open on 
February 12, with a program in which 
Dr. Shailer Matthews will speak upon 
“Temples of Worship and Prophecy.” 
Included in the display will be paint- 
ings of old masters from the collection 
of Professor T. deVries of Evanston, 
a collection of stained glass windows 


from some Chicago studios, an exhibit 
of bells collected abroad, paintings by 
Joseph Birren, and Tibetan banners, 
altar lace, rare books and wood carv- 
ings loaned for the exhibit to the art 
center. The loan collection of pictures 
and books of the art department of the 
Evanston library has been in unusual 
demand, the increase in this depart- 
ment being one of the greatest in any 
special classification of books loaned 
by the library in the past year. 

Russell Gallery of the Withers Pub- 
lic Library housed a loan collection of 
Oriental art for its December exhibi- 
tion sponsored by the Bloomington Art 
Association. In January twenty large 
color reproductions of famous Italian 
paintings of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, from an exhibition of the 
American Federation of Arts, were on 
display. An exhibit of portraits by 
Susan Ricker Knox is scheduled for 
the coming month. Each new exhibit 
is introduced by a gallery tea on the 
first Sunday and visitors are invited to 
view the display at any time following 
during library hours. 

An exhibition of about fifty oil 
paintings, water colors and pastels, the 
work of V. V. Headland, Galva, IIli- 
nois, artist, are creating special interest 
in the Peoria Public Library. Many of 
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the paintings depict familiar scenes 
around Galva. A group of architec- 
tural drawings of Elmer Krause of 
Peoria are also on display in the art 
room. 

The Rock Island Public Library ex- 
hibited a collection of oils and water 
colors, sponsored by the Tri-City Art 
club in December. The exhibit in- 
cluded the canvasses of the club’s mem- 
bers from the three cities, many of 
whom are being rapidly recognized for 
their outstanding work. A tea given 
by the Tri-City Art Club introduced 
the opening of the present one-man 
show of John Bloom, a club member. 
This is the first of a series of such 
exhibits to be shown monthly. 

Hundreds of persons viewed the De- 
Kalb exhibit of the works of Oscar 
Mortens, sculptor, and Lane K. New- 
hall, painter, shown in the Haish 
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Memorial Library in December. The 
two artists were present for the tea 
which marked the opening of the ex- 
hibit. Mr. Newhall devotes himself 
chiefly to the painting of Illinois spots 
of historical interest. An All-Illinois 
Art exhibit of about fifty paintings, 
representing the work of Illinois artists 
shown in the annual Illinois art shows 
of previous years will be on display 
next month. 

Many of the smaller libraries, lack- 
ing funds and space for monthly ex- 
hibits, arrange for small displays of art 
as the occasion permits. The Library 
Extension Division, with a large col- 
lection of good color reproductions of 
famous paintings, is glad to provide or 
supplement such exhibits at any time. 
Pictures are loaned free (borrower 
pays transportation costs) to libraries, 
clubs and individuals in Illinois. 


CHARLES DEERING MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


Formal dedication of the Charles 
Deering Library on the Northwestern 
campus overlooking the lake, took 
place December 29, in the presence of 
more than three hundred guests. Mrs. 
Chauncey McCormick and Mrs. 
Richard E. Danielson, daughters of 
Charles Deering, to whom the building 
was erected as a memorial, cut the rib- 
bons across the main reading room in 
the ceremony which marked the open- 
ing of the library in its new location. 


Following the invocation by Dr. 
Ernest Freeman Tuttle of the First 
Methodist church in Evanston, Presi- 
dent Walter Dill Scott read the letter 
of presentation signed by Mrs. McCor- 
mick and Mrs. Danielson, which, with 
the keys to the building, was then pre- 
sented to John H. Hardin, president 
of the board of trustees, who made 
formal acceptance and expressed the 
appreciation of the board. 

Other speakers at the dedication 
were Theodore W. Koch, university 
librarian, William A. Dyche, business 
manager of the university, James Gam- 
ble Rogers, architect of the building, 


and Addison Hibbard, dean of the col- 
lege of liberal arts. Three generations 
of the Deering family were represented 
and took part in the ceremonies. The 
consuls general of France, Poland and 
Germany presented books for the 
foreign collection of the library. 


Books were placed on the shelves by 
the six Deering grandchildren, and 
were delivered to a representative of 
the student body and to members of 
the faculty by President Scott, who 
then pronounced the new library open. 


Following the dedication the North- 
western University Associates, a group 
of business and professional men in- 
terested in the welfare of the univer- 
sity, gave a dinner at the North Shore 
Hotel in Evanston. 


In the evening approximately three 
thousand persons inspected the new 
$1,250,000 building, which is a three 
story structure, modified Gothic in 
plan, with reading rooms on each floor 
and book stacks in the rear, flanked 
by work rooms and administrative of- 
fices. 
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PUBLICITY COMMITTEE MEETING 


A meeting of the Publicity Com- 
mittee of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion was held in Chicago on February 
3rd for the purpose of planning the 
work for the year. 

Since the Committee is an import- 
ant tool for three particular programs 
of endeavor, that of the Illinois Li- 
brary Association in general, of the 
Library Extension Division, and of 
the State-wide Extension Committee, 
Miss Ver Nooy, president of I. L. A., 
Miss Price, and Mr. Browning, chair- 
man of the State-wide committee, were 
indispensable additions to the meet- 
ing. 
The following activities were initi- 
ated : 

1. The preparation of a folder or 
booklet of information regarding the 


strategic position of libraries at the 
present time. (For further informa- 
tion in regard to this booklet see else- 
where in this issue.) 

2. Dissemination through the As- 
sociated Press of stories informing the 
public as to the varied, daily, personal 
services that libraries are rendering 
right now. 

3. Publicity concerning the Certi- 
fication Plan which reached a working 
basis with the recent mailing out of 
actual certification cards. 

4. Publicity concerning the Put- 
nam County Library Demonstration. 

5. Plans for library publicity 
through speakers at important Illinois 
conventions and meetings. 

MARTHA Morse, 
Chairman. 


PERSONALS 


Earl W..Browning, librarian of the 
Peoria Public Library, was speaker for 
the Association of Commerce on its 
weekly radio program on January 17. 
Mr. Browning told listeners, “What 
the public library means to Peoria.” 

Mary Davidson, representative from 
the 32nd district in the State Legisla- 
ture and a director of the Carthage 
Public Library spoke on the subject of 
libraries before the Woman’s club at 
Kirkwood on January 20. 

Margaret A. Flint has been ap- 
pointed assistant loan librarian at the 
Lincoln Library, Springfield. Miss 
Flint graduated from the University 
of Illinois Library School last June. 

Jesselyn L. Grieve, class of 1932, 
University of Illinois Library School, 
has been made librarian of the Belle- 
ville High School. 

Clara L. Guthrie, University of Illi- 
nois Library School, 1932, accepted the 
position of reference librarian at Illi- 
nois State Normal University. 

E. Bentley Hamilton, in retiring 
from the board of directors of the 
Peoria Public Library, has completed 
twelve years of service. In recogni- 


tion of his work, the board passed these 
resolutions : 

“The Board of Trustees of the Peo- 
ria Public Library appreciate the great 
service that Mr. E. Bentley Hamilton 
has rendered the Peoria Public Library 
during the 12 years that he has served 
the board. Mr. Hamilton was elected 
president nine years ago, and was re- 
elected to this office each succeeding 
year until the present time. 

“A loyal faithful worker, he has al- 
ways been deeply interested in the 
management of the library. With the 
cooperation of the board of trustees, 
Mr. Hamilton has greatly extended the 
magnificent work that the library has 
accomplished within recent years.” 

Ruth Hardin, University of Illinois 
Library School, 1932, has been ap- 
pointed reference librarian in charge 
of documents at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Anne Harding, librarian at the Hins- 
dale Public Library, gave a talk on “A 
browse in the library,” before the local 
Woman’s Club. 

Mary E. Hewes, librarian, Winnet- 
ka Public Library, explained to the 
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Rotary Club that the public library was 
not “A gift of the gods but an institu- 
tion organized and maintained by and 
for the people. 

“We like the people of Winnetka to 
think of the library as an educational 
institution run on a business basis. A 
system of bookkeeping such as might 
be used in a business house is em- 
ployed. These books are audited an- 
nually. Every penny of income and 
expenditure is accounted for each 
month in a written report to each mem- 
ber of the library board. These re- 
ports in turn are compiled for an an- 
nual one which must be submitted to 
the Village council together with a 
budget or requirements for the com- 
ing year, as required by the statutes 
under which the library is organized. 
Additional copies of this report are 
then sent to the Library Extension 
Division and the American Library 
Association in order that our work 
may be compared with that of other 
libraries. An equally accurate check 
is kept upon the books, in order to 
protect the public’s property.” 

Mrs. Ruth Hubbell has resigned as 
librarian of the Glenview Public Li- 
brary and is succeeded by Mrs. Mary 
A. Carpenter. Mrs. Carpenter is a 
graduate of the Chicago Public Libra- 
ry training class and a former assistant 
in the Evanston Public Library. 

Anna Kosek has been appointed 
cataloger at the Illinois State Historical 
Library in Springfield. 

Fay Lightfoot is succeeding Miss 
Mildred Riley as children’s librarian 
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at the Pullman branch of the Chicago 
Public Library. Miss Lightfoot comes 
to Pullman from South Shore Branch, 
where she has been in charge of the 
children’s work for several years. 


Bernita J. Long has accepted the 
position of librarian of the University 
of Illinois Law Library. Miss Long 
graduated from the Library School last 
June. 


Margaret MacLeod, children’s li- 
brarian, Decatur Public Library, was 
married to John P. Davidson of Hib- 
bing, Minnesota, on January 4. Mrs. 
Davidson is continuing her work in the 
library. On January 24, Mrs. David- 
son spoke over radio station WJBL on 
Books and Magazines for children. 
The broadcast was sponsored by the 
P. T. A. City Council. 

Ruth Reinhold, an assistant in the 
Evanston Public Library, has made a 
hobby of collecting unusual dedications 
in books by famous authors. 

Alice Williams, librarian of the Mo- 
line Public Library, spoke to the mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club, on the im- 
portance of the library as the only free 
educational institution in the commu- 
nity for men and women. 

Mrs. C. A. Wolf, librarian, West 
Deerfield Township Library, addressed 
the local Rotary Club on the subject of 
the library. 

J. Lyon Woodruff, librarian, East 
St. Louis Public Library has written 
a children’s book which is just off the 
press, entitled “The Big Goose and the 
Little Hen.” 


LIBRARY NOTES 


Alton. Jennie D. Hayner Li- 
brary. Three more hours have been 
added to the schedule of open hours 
of the library. The library now opens 
at ten in place of at one o'clock. This 
has been made possible by financial 
contributions of the business men of 
Alton. The purpose has been to give 
to the unemployed additional opportu- 
nity for recreational and informational 
reading. : 


Aurora. The public library re- 
ports a high increase of 60% in the 
use of the library during the last three 
years. 

Barrington. The Book Worm 
Club of the public library consists of 
25 pupils from the sixth and eighth 
grades. They have made a set of scrap 
books on authors, birds, flowers, Cen- 
tury of Progress and interior decora- 
tion. 
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Bellwood. The public library is 
the newest library in the state. The 
directors formed a contract with the 
Oak Park Public Library which is 
proving highly satisfactory. The use 
made of the library has been far more 
than the directors could have hoped 
for. 

Blue Island. The year 1932 has 
been an outstanding one in the history 
of the library, with a circulation of 
106,092 books, November being the 
peak month. 


Champaign. The circulation of 
books in 1932 was 13% greater than 
in 1931, or 235,235, 11% books per 
capita. 

Cairo. The annual report for 
1932 is indicative of the increased ef- 
ficiency in the administration of the 
public library. Notwithstanding an 
eighteen per cent decrease in revenue, 
the net gain in books circulated was 
14,587. 

Chicago. Although no new books 
have been purchased by the library in 
the past eighteen months, more books 
were circulated in 1931 and 1932 than 
in the previous two year period. Dur- 
ing 1932, eighteen thousand new bor- 
rowers were enrolled, making a total 
of more than half a million residents 
using the library. 

Cicero. The circulation during 1932 
increased more than ten per cent over 
1931, and thirty per cent over 1930, in 
spite of shorter hours and reduced 
revenues. The increase occurred in the 
number of adult books issued. The 
total for the year was 331,851, a daily 
average circulation of more than 1,100 
books. 


Danville. Despite the fact that 
the three branch libraries were discon- 
tinued last April, the number of books 
issued increased 44%. The total num- 
ber loaned during 1932 was 344,379 
books. 


Decatur. Emphasis has been 
placed on the older, worth while books 
in the library during the past year in- 
asmuch as no new fiction or late non- 
fiction has been purchased since July. 
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The circulation for 1932 was 414,066, 
an average of twenty books per bor- 
rower. Adult circulation increased 
27%. 

East St. Louis. For the first time 
since moving to the present building, 
the number of adults using the library 
exceeded the high school and juvenile 
readers. Adult circulation was 191,704 
volumes and juvenile 120,488, a total 
of 312,192. In the past ten years the 
circulation of books has increased 
162%, reference work, 188%, and the 
number of readers 160%. 


Fairfield. A junior international 
alcove has been established at the libra- 
ry, the gift of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. The 
library had previously received a sim- 
ilar gift of adult books from the same 
source. 


Freeport. A book and a half a 
minute is circulated by the library each 
Saturday, and the average monthly cir- 
culation has been 21,000. Both refer- 
ence and circulation work is showing a 
marked increase over the preceding 
year. 

A valuable register of burials in the 
city cemetery was donated to the 
historical collection by the compiler, 
Mrs. N. C. Phillips. 

Galesburg. The library will re- 
ceive a third part of a fund established 
by the late A. J. Perry. The legacy, 
due to depreciation in investments, will 
amount to about $4,200. Mr. Perry 
was a former president of the Board of 
Trustees. 

The library is experiencing a patron- 
age 54% larger than it was previous 
to the depression. This work is handled 
by the same staff, with no additional 
funds. 

Galva. Sixty children were guests 
at the library Christmas party made 
possible by a gift of money from Millie 
Swanson. The children were enter- 
tained by Christmas carols and stories. 


Glencoe. Paul Hutchinson, man- 
aging editor of the Christian Century, 
spoke at the last monthly forum on 
his recent book, Storm over Asia. 
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The monthly circulation has risen 
from 3500 to about 5000 volumes a 
month in the past year. 


Granite City. Interest evinced in 
economic subjects has instigated the 
formation of a discussion group at the 
library. Problems of the day are con- 
sidered, and books such as Salter’s 
The Recovery and Is Capitalism 
Doomed ? discussed. 

A gain of 33'44% in circulation was 
made by the library last year. Ref- 
erence work during the same period 
has doubled. 


Harrisburg. The January forum 
on economics held at the Mitchell Car- 
negie Library is indicative of the in- 
creased interest in conditions of today. 
A large crowd listened to the talks and 
reviews of recent economic books. 
Following these talks, the meeting was 
thrown open for discussion on prob- 
lems of the day. 


Harvard. The circulation during 
October and November was an in- 
crease of 50% over the same period 
in 1931. About two-thirds of the 
books were loaned to adults, 27% of 
the books were non-fiction, dealing 
chiefly with economics, technical sub- 
jects, psychology and philosophy. 


Highland Park. 240,495 books 
were issued for home reading in the 
past two years, a gain of 70,410 over 
the previous two years. More than 
half the population of the city are 
registered borrowers. 

A selective list of poetry, drama and 
short stories, compiled by Wilbur Bu- 
chanan, has been posted at the library 
as suggestive reading. 


Hinsdale. A graphic poster is 
being displayed at the library, showing 
the growth of the library. in the past 
twenty years. The book circulation 
increased from 6.68 per capita in 1912 
to 11 in 1932. The number of bor- 
rowers has grown from 902, a third of 
the 1912 population, to 4,096, three- 
fifths of the present census. The most 
rapid growth in circulation was ob- 
served last year. 
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Joliet. The number of borrowers 
registered increased 50% in 1932. The 
total number is 13,400, ten per cent 
of which live beyond the corporate 
limits of the city. 

407,577 books were issued during 
the year, a per capita circulation of 10 
and 30 per borrower. 

As yet the library has received only 
one-third of its appropriation. This 
amount was augmented by $1490 col- 
lected as fines. 

Monmouth. The Warren County 
library circulated 200,745 volumes in 
1932, an average of 10 books per 
capita. 10,145 people, 46% of the 
county population, are registered as 
borrowers. The cost of service was 
46 cents per capita, and 4.9 cents per 
book circulated. 

Oregon. The west wing of the 
library building was damaged January 
19, by fire caused by an overheated 
furnace. The damage to the books 
was estimated at $500. 

Peoria. The 1932 circulation ex- 
ceeded by 12,094 the goal set for the 
year. A total of 862,094 volumes 
were issued, a gain of 85,756 over last 
year. An average of 8 books per 
capita were loaned, and the circula- 
tion per borrower was 30 volumes. 

The gain in circulation for the ten 
year period, 1922-1932, was 183,95%. 

Rockford. The main library and 
all branches show an increased use, 
both in reference and in circulation. 
Approximately 54,000 more volumes 
were issued than in 1931, the total cir- 
culation being 648,000. Since 1929, 
the circulation has increased 50%. 

More than a third of the population 
is registered as using the library, an 
increase of 2,000 over last year. 

Due to a greatly decreased budget, 
less than half the usual book purchases 
have been made. Shortened hours 
were in effect during the summer 
months. 

Urbana. University of Illinois. 
Dr. Emma G. Jaeck of Omro, Wis- 
consin, has presented to the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library 146 books and 
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pamphlets of general interest. Miss 
Jaeck received her Ph. D. at the Uni- 
versity in 1910. 

Waukegan. Reference questions 
answered by the library in 1932 total- 
ed 76,386. The use of the telephone 


was stressed as a means of increasing 
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reference service, and many patrons 
used this means of acquiring needed 
information. 

The number of books issued in- 
creased from 117,434 to 169,153, a 
gain of 44%. 3671 books were added 
to the library. 











